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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Trexms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them. 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
urn usacopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Nursery Fruit Trees of of choiceVarieties ; ; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c. ; Vegetables and 


Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 
Tuacker, Superintendent. 


One 











Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western T'rapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8S. Newuovuse, Superintendent. 


PAPA 





Garden-Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the porns _. as above. 

Sewing-Silks: $ Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Mixuer, C. Otps, Agents. 





Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 


Mrs. E. eet Superintendents. 





Cravats: Satin Spring ene of the best 
styles, and thoroughly 
Mrs. 8. Van te i Superintendent. 





Paim-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Maus. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 








naar 


Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Hatz, Miller. 





Job=-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Circutar Office. 

Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 











Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallingford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


A. 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: 


an octavo volume of 500 pages. —By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of Tre Circular, Oneida, 


N. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; ‘(2d and 3rd) of the 


Onewa Associarion. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


pay~Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


pax Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the ahove publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


Spiritual Monopoly, 

There is a strong tendency in human 
nature to turn the free gifts of God into 
the service of some kind of monopoly.— 
Hence when the Lord sends his inspira- 
tion into the world, it is immediately set 
apart as the special property of a. few, 
from which the mass ate to be excluded. 
A monopoly is thus set up, in regard to 
inspiration ; and the making of it is not 
confined particularly to those who are the 
favored subjects of the gift ; it is also in- 
sisted upon by their adherents, An il- 
lustration of this popular tendency is 
recorded in the Old Testament. Two 
men were found prophesying in the camp 
of Israel, and Moses was told of it and 
requested to forbid them. But he said 
to him who made this request, ‘ Enviest 
thou for my sake? Would God that 
all the Lord’s people were prophets, and 
that the Lord would put his spirit upon 
them.’ Here we see that the people 
under Moses were for giving him a mon- 
opoly of inspiration ; but instead of re- 
ceiving their view of the matter, Moses 
rebuked them. He did not want a mon- 
opoly, but on the contrary sincerely de- 
sired that others should have the same 
freedom with God that he had himself. 

Where a monopoly of inspiration is 
allowed, the mischief is not so much that 
the rights of men are lost, as that the 
rights of God are interfered with. One 
of the most fundamental and constitu- 
tional of the rights of God, and one that 
he has been earnestly contending for from 
the first, is, the right to inspire men 
promiscuously—the right to bestow up- 
on mankind free inspiration, in the 
place of exclusive inspiration. It is the 
business of leaders, who stand as Moses 
did, to assert the right of inspiration, 
and be jealous of it ; but it is not exclu- 
sively their business—it is also the busi- 
ness of every man of God. It is the 
right of God to come nigh to every per- 
son, and inspire him ; and he is a scoun- 
drel and imposter who would interfere 
with the liberty of God in this respect— 
who would attempt to stand between 
God and man, and say that God shall 
not inspire men promiscuously, but that 
inspiration must go through a certain 
channel. 

Looking over the history of the world, 
as recorded in the Bible, and as we see 
it on the records of the Gentiles, we find 
there has been a constant issue made on 
the question of this constitutional right 
of God to inspire whomsoever he pleases. 

There is a case recorded in the New 
Testament, very similar to the one we 
have referred to in the Old Testament. 
The same principle developed itself, and 
an equivalent rebuke was administered. 
The disciples came to Christ saying, 
‘ Master, we saw one casting out devils 
in thy name, and he followeth not us; 
and we forbade him, because he followeth 
not us. But Jesus said, Forbid him not ; 
for there is no man which shall do a mir- 
acle in my name, that can lightly speak 
evil of me.’ Here Christ asserted the 
right of God to inspire a man outside of 





their circle. 











The same constitutional principle is 
brought to view in what Christ says 
about the first being last, and the last 
first. There was a tendency in the dis-} 
ciples to assume, because they were first 
in the field, that inspiration could not 
flow through any other channel—that 
God had, as it were, given them a pa- 
tent right to inspiration. Christ’s say- 
ing—‘ the first shall be last, and the last 
shall be first’—was finally fulfilled, and 
in a way to crucify the monopolizing 
tendency of the disciples, by his bringing 
Paul into the field independently of 
them, and manifesting abundant inspira- 
tion in him. Though he had persecuted 
the disciples, and been their greatest en- 
emy, yet they were compelled to ac- 
knowledge him as more abundantly in- 
spired than they all. 

We observe again, the grand issue on 
which the Jews stumbled and fell, was 
this constitutional principle of the right 
of God. They could not admit that they 
were not to have the monopoly of inspira- 
tion. God asserted his liberty to give in- 
spiration to the Gentiles without making 
them submit to the Jewish yoke—with- 
out bringing them under the monopoly 
of the Jewish organization ; and it offend- 
ed the Jews. That was and has been 
the stumbling block of the Gospel to the 
Jews. 

A similar issue, and triumph of broad 
principles over selfish limitations, was 
seen in the case of the Protestant Refor- 
mation : the real value and importance 
of that great movement was, the asser- 
tion of God’s right to inspire whosoever he 
pleased—to pass by the old officials, and 
deal with the common sort of folks. The 
Catholic church took the Bible into their 
hands, claiming the right to exclude com- 
mon people from the privilege of reading 
it. The Reformation stepped in, and said 
every body should enjoy that privilege.—— 
Here, too, is the old issue—not as to the 
tights of men, but the rights of God. And 
on this ground should the Protestants 
base their claims. They can safely affirm 
that it is the right of God to inspire every 
one, if he pleases ; and they can say to the 
Catholics,—‘ Admitting that you are in 
the regular line of authority—that you 
are the church of Christ, and have his 
commission ; still the question may arise 
as to the constitutional limits of that 
commission. It does not limit the liberty 
of God, we are sure ; and what if he does 
not choose to have the Bible restricted to 
a few, but to have the privileges of the 
gospel extended to all ?’ 

The subject in dispute between the 
Protestants and Catholics may be illus- 
trated in this way : The general of an ar- 
my gives commissions to his colonels and 
captains, who have command of the pri- 
vates. Now two conriderations may af- 
fect the power of the officers: we may 
consider their power as related to the 
privates below them, on the one hand : 
or as related to the general above them, 
on the other. The captains for instance 
might say to the privates, ‘We have 
unlimited power over you;’ and they 


captains should say to the ginerel, ‘We 
have unlimited power over the privates :’ 
would not he deny it ? Has he not a 
right to go in among the privates, and or- 
der out a platoon when he chooses, with- 
out asking permission of the officers un- 
der him? Whatever may be the rule in 
military science in regard to this matter, 
it is certain that God has always insisted 
on the constitutional right to pass by of- 
ficials and deal directly with the people. 

Every true officer in God’s kingdom, 
who looks at this principle which is pre- 
sented in the Bible, and in the history of 
the church, and who is honest and meek 
enough to seek inspiration, will naturally 
understand the limitations of his com- 
mission, and make it a part of his duty 
and privilege to help others to the free 
inspiration of God ; and especially should 
this be done under a system like the New 
Covenant, which teaches that ‘all shall 
be taught of God.’ The very essence of 
the New Covenant is that of direct com- 
munication with God. A man who takes 
a commission under such a system, should 
make it his main business to recognize 
the right of God to give universal inspir- 
ation, and Jabor to give effect to that 
principle. No man has a right to claim 
to be a minister of the New Covenant, 
who does not make it his main business 
to make all the members of God’s king- 
dom inspired men, and in a certain sense 
independent of himself. 

The question may arise, ‘If it is the 
constitutional right of God to inspire 
everybody, how are we to have peace, har- 
rony and good government?’ We 
admit that there is a liability to impo- 
sitions and to fvolish and contradictory 
professions of inspiration ; and we must 
accept of the doctrine in view of this 
liability, and ‘fight the good fight of faith’ 
in regard to it. In the true, final church, 
these two things —perfect liberty and in- 
spiration, on the one hand; and perfect 
organization, on the other —will be found 
combined, if not logically, in the heart.— 
They form one of the deep inner myste- 
ries, which it is very difficult to formal- 
ly explain, though it may be realized in 
our state. There cannot be any such 
thing as perfect unity without the com- 
bination that has been described ; and to 
a true heart the a ot Moses is 
perfectly natural, ‘would God that all 
the Lord's pivple were prophets, and that 
the Lord would put his spirit upon them.’ 
— Home-Taik. 





The Policy of Peace. 

To the sons of God, evil is temporary— 
good is eternal. Let us take heed there- 
fore that we make not even the abolition 
of evil the business of our spirits, lest 
when the evil which we scourge has passed 
away, We find ourselves without employ- 
ment. Whoever identifies himself, not 
merely with positive evil, but even with 
the resistance of evil, places himself in a 
position where he must either commit 
suicide, or secretly seek the perpetuity of 
the evil he combats ; for the abolition of 
evil, is also the abolition of anti-evil ; and 





could not deny it, But suppose that the 





the final victory of anti-evil is therefore its 
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own overthrow. There isa wise saying 
somewhere in Bulwer’s writings of this 


kind: —“ In Voltaire we behold the fate of | preciate and receive the wisdom of God, 


all writers purely destructive; their uses 
cease with the evils they denounce.” The 
same fate awaits all mere opponents of 
evil, and it would not be strange if, in 
many cases, the foresight of such a fate 
should modify and slacken the efforts of 
such champions. Who can believe that 
physcians generally desire the actual abo- 
lition of disease and death—or that 
ministers desire the abolition of ignorance 
and sin? Their position forbids it. As 
well might a man standing on a limb ofa 
tree actually desire and attempt to chop 
off the limb between himself and the tree, 
knowing that when he has accomplished 
his object, he himself must fall. Mere 
opponents of evil, will never abolish evil. 

By how much therefore we abhor evil, 
by so much we should beware of giving 
ourselves up to contention with it.— 
Rather let us ‘ cleave unto that which is 
good.’ Thus we shall make the body of 
the tree, which abides, our safe support, 
and shall be at liberty to cut away the 
noxious limbs without fear of falling with 
them. There is good enough—positive, 

- eternal good—in God the Father, and our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to fully employ and 
satisfy any but those who by habitual 
war, have contracted an insatiable thirst 
for its excitements. 

Let us observe and remember that our 
nature is such, that our spirits catch the 
hue and aspect of the objects we gaze 
upon. ‘ We all beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, are changed from 
glory to glory into the same image.’— 
And it may be said with equal truth of 
those who give themselves up to gazing 
upon evil, that—‘ beholding as in a glass 
the hideousness of Satan, they are chan- 
ged-from hideousness to hideousness into 
the same image.’ 


If any ask,—‘ how then shall we over- 
come evil ?’ the answer is,—by supplant- 
ing it. Good is the staple article of the 

» kingdom of God; evil is the staple of the 
kingdom of Satan. The market of the 
human mind is open to both. Now as 
wise dealers, we shall strive rather to fill 
the market with good, and thus indirectly 
drive out evil—than to devote ourselves 
to direct opposition to evil, and thus 
neglect the introduction of good. The 
man of sin is to be destroyed—not by the 
wrath and blackness of our preaching— 
but ‘ by the Bricutness of Christ’s com- 


ing.’ 





Wisdom and Power. 

Christ, as Sovereign of the world, rules 
over the just and the unjust, believers 
and unbelievers: but he employs in the 
government of the two classes different 
means. He rules over unbelievers with 
a ‘rod of iron,’ and in absolute ways; 
while he governs believers—those who 
have an understanding of his charac- 
ter and power—by gospel grace and 
truth. ‘The gospel is the power of God 
and the wisdom of God ;’ and, we may 
say, it is the power and wisdom of God 
in such a spiritual combination, as ex- 
cludes entirely the legal element. Le- 
gality consists in the separation of wis- 
dom and power. Wisdom without pow- 
er operates as law. Mere dry scierce, 
(which is wisdom without power,) may 
become the most burdensome kind of le- 


wisdom operates as law ; and the power 
of God, acting upon those who do not ap- 


necessarily becomes a legal, coercive in- 
fluence. Where people appreciate both 
the wisdom and power of God, there is 
gospel liberty—he reigns according to his 
own pleasure, and yet his subjects are 
FREE, 
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Religion and Politics. 


The Independent has broken over the bounds 
which religious papers usually prescribe to them- 
selves, of not meddling with political matters, 
and comes out as an earnest advocate for the 
election of Fremont and Dayton. The following 
is its answer to any demurrer that might be 
made to such a course: 

“Those who think a religious paper should not 
thus freely join with the secular press in doing 
this extraordinary work, are informed that the 
matter has been calmly considered, the cost 
counted, and the conclusion deliberately and 
conscientiously arrived at, that duty to God and 
man precludes a moment’s hesitation as to the 
course which ought to be taken by this paper.” 

We are rather pleased with this movement on 
the part of the Independent, not so much because 
we have any special interest in the immediate 
results of the pending election, except so far as 
the principle of progress and freedom may be 
involved in the issue, but because 1t is a decided 
innovation upon tho absurd notion that politics 
and religion must always be kept entirely sepa- 
rate and distinct from each other. The fact is, 
there is an intimate connexion between them, and 
the attempt to separate them will only result in 
the degeneracy of the one, and the inefficiency 
and dead formality of the other. Religion is the 
safeguard of society, and it 1s only as it exercises 
its legitimate function upon the outward whirl of 
life, that that is kept in a healthy state of action; 
and vn the other hand, it is only as it grapples 
with the newly occurring facts of every day ex- 
perience, that it is kept from fossilizing into mere 
theories and dogmas, and the living vital connec- 
tion between the seen and unseen is kept up. In 
the religious papers mean to secure their proper 
hold and influence, and act with the greatest 
effect upon the public mind, they must enter the 
field where life manifests its greatest activity, and 
has invested its largest interests. We are glad 
to see that the Independent is finding this out, 
and is extending its field of action. 

The political watchword of no union of Church 
and State, is a false and pernicious one, although 
the principle embodied in it has long been regard- 
ed as one of the corner stonesof a free govern- 
ment—the first safeguard of civil and religious 
liberty. There is no doubt but that the union of 
the civil and religious element in the administra- 
tion of Government, gives it great additional 
force and power ; and that bigoted, designing, and 
wicked men, have made it an.effective engine of op- 
pression; but that is far from proving that there 
is anything inherently wrong or vicious in it. It 
only demonstrates the necessity of wise men’s 
studying its nature, and directing ics action aright. 
In fact, we think it will be found, upon examination 
that the blending of the two, has been as effec- 
tive in promoting the advance of civil and reli- 
ligious liberty, as it has in serving the interests 
of despotism and tyranny. The thunder of Lu- 
ther against the corruptions of the priesthood 
would have been powerless, and the great Refor- 
mation which he set in motion would never have 
come to the birth, unless he had been sustained 
by the strong arm of the civil power, in the per- 
sun of the Elector of Saxony. The same may 
be said of the Reformation in England. ‘That 
made itself felt the most effectively and power- 
fully, when the reigning princes gave it the sanc- 
tion and support of the civil magistracy.— 
If Charles the Fifth united with the church of 
Rome to give force and efficiency to the terrible 
inquisition, so did queen Elizabeth join herself with 
the Protestant Roformers to sow the seeds of re- 
ligious and civil liberty in England. And so we 
are satisficd it will be found throughout. The 
great object of the Puritans in coming to this 
country was to found, not an infidel, but a Christ- 
ian State—a State in which they could worship 
God as they listed. The civil hberty which this 
country now enjoys is but the outgrowth of the 
religious liberty they then established. 

It would seem to be self-evident that the only 








cognises its subordinate relation to God, recognizes 
him as the dispenser of all power and authority, 
and provides for an appeal to him. And a gov- 
ernment of this sort is emphaticaliy a union of 
Church and State. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


EUROPEAN. 

The discussion in England of the difficulties 
with this country, still goes on. Mr. Crampton 
has been the subject of some criticism. The de- 
claration in Parliament of Lord Palmerston that 
Mr. Dallas was not to be dismissed, in retahation, 
was received with the most hearty cheers by both 
sides of the House, and the announcement of the 
fact was very satisfactury to the public. 

It is stated, that through the mediation of Rus- 
sia, an arrangement has been concluded between 
Denmark and the United States, in virtue of 
which a Provisional Toll Convention will remain 
in force until June, 1857, and the Sound Dues col- 
lected as formerly. But during the year this 
question is to be settled by international negotia- 
tions. 





CONGRESSIONAL. 

The principal topic under consideration in the 
debates of this body, for the past few days, has 
been the subject of Kansas. A bill for its admis- 
sion as a State, reported by Mr. Douglas, passed 
the Senate early on Thursday morning last, after 
an all-night session, and an exciting debate. Its 
principal provisions are: The taking of a new 
census of the inhabitants ; and, based on that cen- 
sus, an election of delegates to a Convention to 
form a State Cunstitution, the election to take 
place on the same day with the Presidential elec- 
tion next fall. It also repeals some of the most 
offensive of the bogus-legislature laws. On the 
other hand, the House on ‘he same day recon- 
sidered the vote by which the bill to admit Kansas 
as a State, under the Topeka Constitution, wasllost, 
and passed the bill by a vote of two majority. 

The Kansas Investigating Committee have pre- 
sented thoir report. Its reception produced 
quite astormy time in the House for two or 
three hours, but it was read and referred. There 
are some two or three thousand pages of testi- 
mony appended toit. It fully confirms all that 
has been said concerning the atrocious outrages of 
the border invaders; represents that the Free 
State party have been perfectly peaceable, and 
given no ground of offense whatever. The fol- 
lowing are some of the conclusions which it con- 
siders established by the testimony: That the 
alleged Territorial legislature was an illegally 
constituted body, its enactments are therefore 
null and void; that neither of the contestants to 
the seat of the Territory in the House was elec- 
ted by any valid law, but that their election 
should be regarded as simply the expression of 
the choice of those resident citizens who voted 
for them, and that of such votes Andrew H. 
Reeder received the greatest number; that in the 
present condition of the Territory a fair election 
cannot be held, without a new census, stringent 
election laws, impartial judges, and the presence 
of United States troops at every place of election ; 
that the various elections preliminary to the forma- 
tion of the State Government were as regular as 
the disturbed state of the Territory would allow, 
and that the Constitution passed by the Conven- 
tion, held in pursuance of said elections embod- 
ies the will of a majority of the people. 
The Califorma member of Congress, P. T. 
Herbert, who shot the waiter Keating, in a hotel, 
some time since, has been indicted for murder, 
and arrested and locked up for trial. 

VIRGINIA OSTRACISM. 

Freedom of speech on the subject of slavery, is, 
in the State of Virginia, numbered among the 
things that were. The people of that State seem 
determined to make thorough work of it. It will 
be recollected that some three or four months 
ago, a school teacher was obliged to leave the 
State rather summarily, for daring to speak his 
mind too freely on that delicate topic; and that 
still later, Bishop Meade was unceremonious- 
ly called to account, for too warmly opening his 
heart towards some converted slaves, that in the 
discharge of his official duties, he was called upon 
to confirm. And now we learn that a Mr. Under- 
wood, an extensive planter of Clarke County, 
who took the liberty of attending the Republican 
Convention at Philadelphia, and having himself 
enrolled as a delegate from the Old Dominion, 
and, more particularly, of making a bold and 
earnest speech on the forbidden subject, has been 
not ouly denounced, but recommended to leave 
the State as soon as he can possibly make ar- 








gality. On the other hand, power without 


legitimate form of government is one which re- 


ITEMS. 


.---A considerable sensation has been pro- 
duced in Philadelphia lately, by the delivery in 
the (Episcopal) Church of the Epiphany, in that 
city, of a sermon on the subject of ‘ Our Country’s 
Troubles.’ It was by the rector of the church, 
Dr. Dudley Tyng, of N. Y., city. The majority 
of the members of the church, are of a decidedly 
conservative, pro-slavery character, and until the 
delivery of this discourse it was understuod that 
the rector was of the same stamp; and hence 
much of the excitement it occasioned. The Dr. 
was interrupted once during its delivery, by one 
of the church-wardens getting up and protesting 
against it, but he quietly proceeded to the close, 
when he was congratulated by a few friends on 
the bold stand he had taken. The papers say he 
has been requested by the vestry to resign his 
charge. 

..-- We notice that the wife of Col. Fremont, 
the Republican Candidate for the Presidency, 
who is also the daughter of Col. Benton, and no- 
ted for her persistency in marrying Col. Fremont, 
against the opposition of her father, as well as 
for her beauty, accomplishments, and womanly 
character, has become quite a subject of news- 
paper talk—a theme upun which the Republican 
papers and orators vent their superabundant en- 
thusiasm. 

.---A correspondent of the Eve. Post, at Cin- 
cinnati, writes: “The wheat harvest is being 
rapidly secured. It is the best ever reaped in 
the West. The late rains have much improved 
the prospects for oats and corn and potatoes.— 
The hay crop is light, about half only, compared 
with that of last year.” 

.--- We have been informed by a visitor, that 
a Company at Little Falls, in this State are ex- 
tensively engaged in the manufacture of a supe- 
rior quality of light brown paper from basswood ; 
and that as soon as they can perfeet their bleach- 
ing arrangements, they expect to commence the 
making of printing paper. 

.... The rector of Trinity Church, says a New 
York paper, estimates the whole property in its 
possession at $10,000,000. Judge Jay shows it 
to be double that amount. ‘There is no ecclesias- 
tical corporation in England that has so much. 
wealth in its possession, and it is questionable if 
another such church organization in the world 
possesses so much amount of money means. 

.---A bill, appropriating three hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the construction of a wagon road 
from Missouri to California, passed the Senate 
June 26. 





Beecneresque.—It is understood that Vol. 
Fremont, at the time of his marriage with the 
daughter of Senator Benton, was opposed by the 
lady’s father, who regarded him as an adventurer 
of doubtful pretensions, and no Protestant clergy- 
man being willing to incur Col. Benton’s displeas- 
ure by officiating at the marriage ceremony, a 
Catholic Priest was procured for the purpose.— 
H. W. Beecher in explaining the circumstance, 
adds, ‘Had we been in Col. Fremont’s place, we 
would have been married if it had required us to 
walk through a row of priests and bishops as long 
as from Washington to Rome, winding up with 
the Pope himself.’ 





A Suceestion.—While glancing at the list of 
accidents reported in Ahe Tribune as having oc- 
curred on the 4th, we could not help feeling that 
there is yet a good deal of barbarism in the man- 
ner in which the Anniversary of Independence is 
celebrated ; and we wished for the time to come 
when, if it is vbseryed at all, it will be in a more 
civilized and peaceful manner. Fire-arms and gun- 
powder are reminders of war and vivodshed.— 
We would rather be reminded of ‘ peace and good 
will to men,’ and have all our celebrations con- 
ducted in that spirit of love, which * worketh nv 
ill to its neighbor.’ 





More Troubie Brewing in Europe. 
According to the Evening Post, the govern- 
ments of Austria and Sardmia are getting into 
serious difficulty about the condition of things 
in Italy. 1t will be recollected that there was a 
warm disagreement between the Representatives 
of the twu countries at the Paris Vonterences, on 
this subject, which that body of diplomats were 
unable to settle. ‘his difliculty has gune on in- 
creasing until, says the Hust, ‘the disagreement 
between the two governments on this point, is 
complete. The Sardinian government attrib- 
utes the depressed condition and che deep-rooted 
discuntent of ltaly, to the support Austria bas lent 





cangements todo so. The meaning of which is 
well understood. 


to governments opposed to seasunable reforms ; 
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the Vienna cabinet rejoins that the discontent is 
fomented by the revolutionists, who find aid and 
comfort in Piedmont, and whose strong anarchi- 
cal tendencies have lately been openly fortitied 
and encouraged by her statesmen.’ The Sardin- 
ian minister lately made the following declara- 
tion: The plenipotentiaries of Austria and Sar- 
dinia have separated at the Paris Conferences 
with the firmest conviction that both countries, in 
respect to their future policy, are further from 
coming to an understanding than ever, and that 
the principles represented by the two govern- 
ments are irreconcilable.’ Thus it would seem 
that these two governments are respectively be- 
coming, just now in Europe, the rallying points 
for the two antagonistic principalities of progress 
and reform on the one hand, and unchanging 
despotism on the other, to center around and or- 
ganize themselves. What is to be the future 
course of events time alone can show; but the 
progress of the issue will be watched with in- 
terest. 





The Best Produce. 

Of all the productions of any or all countries, 
one stands preéminent; one rises above all in 
importance, in value, in dignity. It ismen. The 
country that produces the best men is the best 
country. The land that grows the noblest hu- 
man crop is the richest and most honored. It is 
well to grow a fine crop of wheat, corn, cotton or 
hemp-~a fine stock of horses or cattle; but in- 
finitely better to produce a rich harvest of noble, 
brave and good men and women. The farmers 
who produce good crops do well; but those who 
produce good families do far better. What 
honor to the country is equal to the production 
of great and good men? What has America ever 
done equal to the production of her noble sons 
and daughters ? hat are her mills, telegraphs, 
roads, cities, wide harvest fields and rich planta- 
tions, compared to her great and worthy men and 
women? Farmers, raise whatever you may, your 
last, noblest, grandest production is in your 
homes. Your children, in whose souls you are 
*o plant the seeds of immortal virtue and ever- 
growing thought, whom you are to cultivate bet- 
ter than your corn or cattle, are, or should be 

our first care. ‘They are to honor or curse you. 

ou are to live in them. If you give them noble 
minds and virtues, a generous an intelligent care 
and culture, if you rear them in the light of the 
best truth, the warmth of the best principle, and 
the dews of the best religion, you may expect a 
produce infinitely rich and glurious. The farm 
that produces the best children, that produces 
the most mind and moral worth, is the best farm 
and most efficiently managed. 

A good harvest of mind, of men, is the result of 
culture as muchas a good stock of cattle, or 
crops of grain. While we vie with each other in 
the productions of our farms, let us not be so 
unwise as to forget to study and apply the prin- 
ciples of human culture. 

We quote the above from the Valley Farmer. 
It hints towards a field of thought that sooner or 
later will be forced upon the consideration of 
mankind. Abundant attention is paid to the cul- 
tivation of fruit and vegetables, the breeding and 
rearing of animals; but the propagation and nur- 
ture of human beings is left to the direction of 
blind chance. Under the present system of the 
world a large proportion of the children that are 
born, are begotten involuntarily and undesired, 
and are the representatives of depraved spiritual 
and physical organizations. They are then reared 
up in evil surroundings, and the action and reic- 
tion to these two conditions, produce the terrible 
results which are seen in society. Amid the 
multitude of Reform Schemes which agitate the 
world, we think it would not be unadvisable to 
organize a system of reform looking toward the 
subject of human propagation. 

Lacedzemon is the only country known in history 
where attention was ever paid to the breed of 
men. lLycurgus established laws regulating 
the propagation and cultivation of men. His 
system was stern, cruel and barbarous. Nev- 
ertheless it produced its desired results. It made 
the Lacedzemonians a nation of soldiers, a nation 
whose physical development and bravery was 
probably never equaled. That fact is worth 
something. The success of the system, barbarous 
as it was, demonstrates the possibility of the suc- 
cessful application of nobler and truer principle. 
If the wisdom of Lycurgus could produce a na- 
tion of heroes like those three hundred who 
withstood and repulsed the million-fold hosts of 
Xerxes at Thermopylz, and who made the name 
of Spartan synonymous with unyielding bravery 
tu all ages, what could not the wisdom of Christ 
produce, if applied to that same department of 
human life—propagation and education ? 





A New Importation. 
We learn by an article in the Country Gentle- 
man, from a correspondent in Tennessee, that the 
Cashmere Shawl Goat, remarkable for the ex- 
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brated Cashmere shawls are made, has recently 
been imported into that State. They were 
brought to this country by Dr. James B. Davis, 
of Columbia, S. C., who procured eleven of them 
from their native wilds in Asiatic Turkey, under 
great difficulties, and at much personal cost and 
hazard. He was at the time engaged in experi- 
ments upon the growing of cotton in the Sultan's 
dominions, under the employ of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. Says the correspondent: 

“The adaption of these animals to our climate 
has now been fully tested, while their hardy and 
lively nature, their habits and self-protection from 
dogs and other enemies, are qualities which highly 
recommend them. They can be raised advan- 

usly, and thrive upon weeds, and briars, &c., 
which are rejected by other animals. Not the 
least remarkable is the manner of gathering the 
fleece, which is pulled instead of being sheared.— 
I have recently weighed the fleece from one, and 
it turned out three pounds, ten ounces (3 Ibs., 10 
ozs.) semi-annually, The entire yield has been 
engaged in thecity of New-York at $8.50 per Ib., 
from which point it will be sent to Paisley in 
Scotland, for manufacturing into the shawls.” 

The shawls, as is well known, are sold at 
enormously high prices; and one of the chief 
causes of their great value is the imperishable 
nature of their goods, surpassing in durability of 
wear all other articles. But if, as has been inti- 
mated above, the goat can be successfully reared 
in this country, we see no reason why such a val- 
uable article should not become more common. 





Good Hope. 

The result of all experience is, to impress one 
more and more with the depth and earnestness 
and tremendous import of life, and at the same 
time to give a corresponding increase of con- 
fidence in the sustaining grace of God. I feel 
myself at sea, riding the waves, bound to an un- 
known whither, and with a thousand contingen- 
cies of wind and weather, ready to break up- 
on me at any moment. There is only a plank 
between me and all-devouring oblivion ; and yet I 
experience the constant miracle of preservation. 
I know nothing of the next hour, or the next day, 
but I have learned to feel that God is in me and 
around me, and that he keeps my bow steady to 
to the waves. Thank tim for the full heart, the 
bright eye, the dauntless courage, that he schools 
us to in navigating that mysterious period called 
LiFe, and thank him for the faith that he gives in 
his loving omnipotence, to control and direct its 
course to a good issue. 

‘ Joyfully, joyfully, onward we go 





Sincerity and Politeness. 

Although we live together as one family, on 
the familiar terms of brothers and sisters, yet we 
find ourselves in a good school for the cultivation 
of politeness and good manners. We have no 
confidence in what passes for politeness in world- 
ly society ; it is for the most part superficial and 
shallow, because it is not based on what we be- 
lieve to be the only true foundation of good man- 
ners—Godly sincerity. The most sincere man; 
let his exterior be as rough as it may, will eventu- 
ally prove to be the most polite man. The po- 
liteness of fashionable society does not admit of 
sincerity—truthful dealings with one another ; 
but we believe, and have had abundant evidence, 
that politerfss is compatible with perfect sincer- 
ity. It is belittling to be in a state where we fear 
to be truthful with each other—it is not treating 
one another with the respect due to sons and daugh- 
ters of God. Our standard of good manners is 
firmly planted an the love of the truth; and the 
politeness of worldly conventionalism has no 
claim on our respect, because it will not bear the 
scrutiny and test of truth. We give ourselves to 
God to be made sincere—believing that it will 
beget in us all that is ‘lovely and of good report.’ 





The Water Privilege. 

There is one luxury, or we might say, useful 
accomplishment and self-preservative art, (for it 
is all these,) from which women are for the most 
part unfairly debarred. That is, swimming.— 
Boys learn to swim, and throughout life this 
charming exercise forms a natural and healthy 
summer delight of the stronger sex. It is often 
a means of saving life, and is invaluable as giving 
a sense of security in traveling,| and any circum. 
stances of exposure to a sudden fall into the water. 
All these advantages are enjoyed by gentlemen ; 
but it is also unfortunately monopolized by them. 
Probably not one woman in ten thousand in this 
country can swim. The consequence is that in 
case of watery disaster by shipwreck or other- 
wise, the women are helpless, and not only often 
perish themselves, but drag down those who at- 
tempt to save them. 





treme fineness of its fleece, from which the cele- 


This is wrong; and among the rights which 
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women are now disposed to claim for themselves, 
we think should be included the right of free 
bathing and learning to swim. And by this we 
mean, the right to do so without shocking any 
body’s notions, and without exposure to insult. 
We believe the time has come for such a move- 
ment, and that it would-be triumphantly sustainec. 
There are beautiful streams everywhere, that God 
and nature have intended for the advantage of one 
sex as much as the other, and no right-minded 
person could object to the modestly discreet use 
of them by women. It seems to us to be the 
duty of women to assert their clearly perceived 
privileges in this matter, and that of all chivalric 
gentlemen to encourage and protect them in it. 





An Oneida Journal. 

Thursday, July 3.—A decided convenience is 
our bell that hangs in a little tower on a wing of 
the mansion house. Seven times a day, with a 
commendable promptness, its invariable toncs 
may be heard. That is the rule for this time of 
year. Ist. At 5 o’clock in the morning. This is 
for the early group of milkers, who, one after 
another may be seen wending their way to the 
milking-yard, with pail in hand to commence the 
duties of the day. 2d. At a quarter before 6. 
This is the fifteen minutes signal for breakfast.— 
3d. At twenty minutes to 7, when all gather into 
the parlor for the Bible-game. 4th. At 9 quarter 
before 12, the signal for dinner. 5th. At 1, P. M., 
the hour for business. 6th. Ata quarter before 6, 
for supper. 7th and last comes the 8’o’clock bell 
for the evening meeting. But this is not all.— 
Now is the high tide of bees, and the bell is liable 
t» strike at any hour of the day. This morning, 
precisely at 4, it heralds us forth, young and old, 
to pick the last of our strawberries for this year 
All that are left after this are ‘free plunder’ for 
those who have time and an appetite for gieaning. 
Then there are peas to pick for market, or weed- 
ing in the garden, or some extra gathering in the 
parlor, a singing school, a march, or perhaps an 
out-door dance. The bell tells the story, and the 
gathering begins. Whata convenience it is to 
have a bell!——The fatmers, by a judicious 
call for extra assistance at the beginning of the 
week, have nearly finished their ‘second hoeing,? 
and to-day commence haying. Eight or ten of 
the most stalwart young men have picked out 
their scythes, and by present appearances, another 
week of good weather will secure our grass-crop. 
Evening.—The gathering was under the butter- 
nut-tree, on the lawn, a favorite place on warm 
evenings for taking supper and holding family 
conversations. Mrs. F. from Utica present.— 
General satisfaction was expressed at our free- 
dom from the confusion which generally attends 
the Fourth, elsewhere, and renewed, affection to 
the Kingdom of Christ as the social and civil 
commonwealth, which alone we are interested to 
see prevail. 

Friday and Saturday.—Nothing special, ex- 
cept an unusual succession of cailers from all the 
surrounding country to visit the gardens, and en- 
joy a taste of ice-cream, or a strain of music from 
the band, or to see the Community engaged in a 
bee or an evening diversion of some kind. Hay- 
ing went on as usual with favorable weather, 
calling out a large company of both sexes, to the 
clover-field. In the evening, some discussion was 
had, respecting the cause of the comparative fail- 
ure of the strawberry-crop this season; 68 bush- 
els only of the fruit, having been gathered, a 
smaller quantity than was obtained last year upon 
considerably less ground; and without any clear 
conclusions as to the reason of failure, it was 
thought best as a safeguard against possible neg- 
lect or mismanagement in future, to appoint a 
person to have special charge of this department, 
and make himself acquainted by careful investi- 
gation with all necessary facts relating to straw- 
berry-culture. 

Sunday, July 6.—A delicious day. A party 
went afoot to attend the Indian Meeting. The 
short dresses of our sisters, which they wear on 
all occasions in this vicinity, are really very be- 
coming. Any person of good taste would be 
sorry to see them changed for the old-fashioned 
disfiguring skirts. In the afternoon hay was 
raked and stored. 

Monday, July 7.—This has been a cool day for 
the season, a comfortable one, however, for the 
haymakers, who have improved it by laying low 
the grass on five or six acres of meadow-land 
that lies south of the mansion house. The wo- 
men assist in spreading and raking hay, and en- 
joy the sport exceedingly. A bce. at four o’clock 
for picking peas, instead of the usual hour after 
supper, which on Mondays is spent in writing; 





and it is decided that work, however pressing, 


shall not interfere with this exercise; that edu - 
cation, improvement of the mind and heari, 
stands first in order. Supper under the butter- 
nut tree, bread, butter, raisins and beer. 

Tuesday, July 8.— Mrs. M., from Newark, who 
has been here several weeks on a visit, D- W. 
who is going to visit her friends in Troy, an: 
G. M., who is to spend the summer at Walling- 
ford, started this morning for their several des- 
tinations. They were accompanied by Mr. S. N. 
who is going to New York on business. M. K., 
arrived from the Wallingford Commune, where 
he has been for more than two years. A company 
of small children with their teacher, Mrs. S., wa> 
treated with a ride this forenoon, as a reward for 
good behavior in schvol. Vocal music is receiv - 
ing considerable attention among us, and schvo!s 
are opened two or three times a week, where its 
rudiments are taught, and all are invited to at- 
tend. We have made the discovery that there 
are few persons but what by giving close atten- 
tion to the art can learn to sing. The series of 
criticisms which commenced last autumn has 
closed, all the members of the Association hav- 
ing received a benefit. It was proposed ia the 
evening meeting that we enter now upon a cours: 
of bible discussions, upon the fundamental doc- 
trines, ‘Salvation from Sin,’ ‘Origin of Evil,’ 
‘Second Coming,’ &c. It was thought that the 
younger members of the family more particularly. 
need the benefit of such a course, and that i: 
would edify and refresh all the members. One 
remarked that these principles were the subsoi! 
of our every day experience, and that attentioi 
to them is needed to deepen our culture, and i» 
crease our fruitfulness. 





Letter from a Peddler. 
Carlton, Orleans Co., July 4, 1856. 

Fourth of July in, the country! Every bod; 
seems to be away from home. Not one house ir: 
a half-dozen has an inhabitant, and the boys have 
managed to get from the parents al) their smal 
change, to spend in purchasing fire-crackers, ¢/ 
celera, and in making themselves feel ‘ indepen 
dert,’ generally; so I have concluded that the 
best thing I can do to-day is.to ‘ take life easy, 
as the saying is. But, truly, I never witnesse:! 
before such a universal feeling uf ‘independence 
as prevails among this rural people. Every car- 
riage is brought forth, and every horse, old or 
young, sound or limping, is made to trot briskly 
somewhere. It is all play, and no work this 
day. Iam persuaded there is more sincerity i: 
the observance of the anniversary of independence 
among the people in these rural sections of thie 
country , than there is generally in cities and larg. 
villages. Perhaps this results from their having 
less to do with the muddy pool of politics. 

Though cut off for the time being from Con - 
munity pleasures and, privileges, I yet find occa- 
sion for thankfulness.in my present circumstan- 
ces. It is certainly good, for me to be deprived 
occasionally, of the personal fellowship and pres - 
ence of those I love more dearly than any world- 
ly friends. It seems tu.qperate somewhat like 
fasting from food. Such, atleast, has been its 
effect on my own spirit—turning the attention 
interiorly, and promoting prayer and reflection . 
Ihave thought much to-day of this saying o! 
Paul to the Hebrews: ‘ It is a good thing tha’ 
the heart be established with grace, nut with 
meats, which have not profited them that hare 
been occupied therein.’ The expression ‘ meats’ 
I suppose may be taken as a general term, em - 
bracing whatever has not in it the element oi 
grace and spirituality. The establishment of tix 
heart with meats, rather than with grace, tends 
te produce more or less hardness, superticiality, 
and barrenness of spirit; and it is plain, that i 
one establishes his heart alone or principally in 
this way, he will be brought to the state des- 
cribed by Peter—a state in which one ‘is blind 
and cannot see afar off, and hath forgotten tha: 
he was purged from his old sins.’ Every bod 
feels from time to time a hungering and thirsting 
after something; and it is ratural that persons 
should seek for the wherewith to supply this de- 
mand; and as the world goes, they generally, 
take up with some pleasure or excitement of the 
senses, that satisfies perhaps for the time being— 
thus ‘establishing the heart with meats,’ of some 
sort. Now I have been telling myself, that right 
at this point, when I feel this longing of the heart 
for nourishment, is the time to turn inward, and 
seek nutriment from God, ‘establish the hear: 
with grace ;’ crucify the inclination to seek out - 
ward enjoyment, and concentrate the mind and 
heart on God: then when we receive externa! 
leasure, it will come as a gift, and not'as some- 





thing of our own seeking. And pleasure thus re. 
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ceived becomes a blessing and ordinance of good 
tous. Perseverance in this course I am persuaded 
will bring us to a state in which (as Peter says) 
we ‘shall neither be barren nor unfruitful in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ The first 
course does certainly produce barreness and un- 
‘ruitfulness. Paul describes the beginning and 
end thereof: ‘Meats for the belly, and the belly 
for meats; but God shall destroy both it and 
them.’ I pray for any criticism, any discipline, 
any suffering that may be necessary until I learn 
this lesson—to ‘establish the heart with grace, 
and not with meats:’ to turn the fellowship, love, 
and blessings of all sorts which Community-life 
affords, into ordinances of spirituality—make 
them nourish the inner man. I realize that no 
me can appreciate too highly the privileges of 
Association; but woe be to me if I make nota 
right use of the same. ‘To whom much is given, 
of him much will be required. And certainly 
very much has been given to every member of 
the Association. Yours in Christ. w. a. H, 








Conditions of Mental Action. 

Mental dissipation is to be regarded and 
treated primarily as the work of the devil. 
it is his office to confuse the mind, as it 
is God’s to enlighten. Our object should 
he, if we find ourselves stupid, and averse 
to solid study, to cast out the evil spirit, 
and open our minds by faith to the spirit 
of God. Present darkness and dullness 
should not discourage us, We all know 
by experience that these are not proper- 
ties of our own minds, but evils that 
come upon us from the powers of dark- 
ness. Sometimes the clouds clear away, 
and we find ourselves capable of clear 
and comprehensive thought. This shows 
that the root of wisdom is in us. Cour- 
age—a hearty purpose of making spiritual 
and intellectual improvement the busi- 
ness of life, and of keeping our farms and 
our stores and our domestic affairs in their 
proper place of subordination, will expel 
the powers of confusion from among us. 
Our plan of studying history with the 
Bible for our foundation, with the Sec- 
ond coming of Christ for the central 
point, and with the plot of the conflict 
between good and evil for our reference 
chart, gives us great advantage over those 
who study history as a great chaos of de- 
tails. 





Good in apparent Evil. 

As I noticed yesterday the movements 
ofa certain destructive insect, apparently 
enjoying itself in its own way, I was led 
into the following train of reflection. 

How could God’s purpose be carried 
out, thought I, without even this insect ? 
He has made all things for his own glory 
—not a mite moves without his permis- 
sion. The unsightly grub, that cuts off 
our choicest plants, or the white robed 
borer that mars our finest fruit trees, 
with the slimy slug that dries up the 
tender leaf, and the numerous hosts of 
destroyers that eat or injure so large 
portions of what the earth brings forth, 
have allan important function to per- 
form in the great drama that God is 
carrying on in the earth. When we 
see that all things are made for some 
good purpose, and consider that all evil 
will be removed in the right time, we can 
feel good-natured towards every thing, 
and at peace with all creation. Instead 
of complaining that our plants are cut 
off, that our fruit is destroyed or our 
crops fail, we can come into sympathy 
with God’s purpose, believing that all 
things do work together for good, and 
that he means to teach us that, although 
we may plant in the best manner, culti- 
vate with the greatest skill, and watch 
with all diligence, nothing will secure a 
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crop of any kind, unless the blessing of God 
rests upon it; and that blessing, they 
who serve him have every encouragement 
to expect, from the plain testimony of the 
prophets and holy men of God. . E. 


Attitude of Victory. 

In our conflict with evil it is important 
that we assume a true attitude toward it. 
Our experience is not a private matter of 
our own, but is a part of the great con- 
test between good and evil—between God 
and the devil. The two great principali- 
ties of heaven and hell are struggling for 
the mastery within and around us; and 
it is not for us to fight out the battle as if it 
were our own, and in our own strength. 
‘ The battle is the Lord’s. We find our- 
selves engaged in this conflict in a way 
that involves our own salvation, it is true, 
and we are often possessed by the feeling 
that success depends upon the power of 
our own might. We may succeed and 
conquer the difficulties that beset us, and 
we may not, is the best the heart has to 
comfort itself with in this attitude. But 
this is a false position, full of care and 
uncertainty. When we give ourselves to 
God, to be devoted to his interests, we 
find ourselves standing on a firm founda- 
tion. The Lord will certainly succeed in 
all he undertakes. His ends will surely 
come to pass. It is possible to so identi- 
fy ourselves with the great purposes of 
God, that his success is ours, and ours 
his. It is in this attitude that the 
heart feels strong. E. H. H. 











Experience. 








For several days I had been exercised 
in heart on the subject of courage. I 
desired greatly that large-hearted victcri- 
ous spirit which triumphs over evil—and 
lays hold in faith, of the strength and 
wisdom of God. While thus earnestly de- 
siring it and praying to God for it, some- 
thing seemed to suddenly whisper to me, 
‘Thank God for what courage you have’. 
At the same time I felt conscious of pos- 
sessing a measure of the gift I so much de- 
sired, and could see evidences of its exer- 
cise in my daily experience. This view 
changed the course of my feelings at 
once: gratitude for what I had already 
received took the place of discontent ; 
and a disposition to hunt up the proofs 
of God’s grace and liberality to me, and 
recognize every thing good, however small, 
as his gift, filled my heart with peace 
and comfort. I believe that the spirit 
which discerns God’s goodness toward us, 
and is thankful for it, is the spirit which 
attracts Him and prepares us to receive 
still more of his bounties. ‘To him that 
hath shall be given.’ ‘ What things soev- 
er ye desire, when ye pray, believe that 
ye receive them and ye shall have them,’ 
are words of deep significance, and I am 
thankful for any experience which tends 
to impress them upon my heart. 


Wallingford Commune. C. A. M. 





While suffering lately from a severe 
attack of the headache, and general de- 
pression, I wondered what I should do, 
for I seemed to grow worse and worse.— 
I had prayed and confessed Christ, but a 
spirit of unbelief tried to make me think 
that it had availed nothing, and was of 
no use. Just then a still small voice 
whispered to me ‘ Have faith, and per- 
severe in a continuous confession of Christ, 





for the darkest time is just before day.— 








Now is your salvation nearer than when 
you believed.’ I was then reminded of 
a passage in Psalms, which speaks about 
Israel’s forsaking the Lord, when he would 
soon have delivered them if they had 
persevered, It reads thus:—‘ Oh that 
my people had hearkened unto me, 
and Israel had walked in my ways! I 
should soon have subdued their enemies, 
and turned my hand against their adver- 
saries. The haters of the Lord should 
have submitted themselves unto him: 
but their time should have endured for- 
ever. He should have fed them also with 
the finest of wheat : and with honey out 
of the rock should I have satisfied thee.’— 
Ps. 81: 13—16. I felt comforted by 
these words, and before night my head- 
ache was all gone, so that I could work, 
dance, sing, or do anything that I wished 
todo. I heartily thank God for the con- 


fession of Christ— it is our salvation. 
Newark, June, 1856. CarRRIF. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Putney, July, 1856. 

In one of the past papers there was 
something said like this: that it might 
be that the ordinance of the Bible-game, 
and perhaps our confessions at the table, 
had lost their freshness and spirit, and 
had become more like a formality, and it 
would be well for us to watch for new 
points of contact, where we might meet 
and know Christ among us. I believe 
that was the import of the article, though 
I have it not by me now. I have thought 
some of it since, and will give you the re- 
sult. The Bible-game has always been, 
or rather is now, @ pleasant exercise for 
me ; also to hear others repeat passages 
from the Bible, at the table. We can con- 
fess the law, and the prophets, and the 
psalms, with Paul and Peter, and more 
than all the blessed Savior, in their say- 
ings. We know that the Bible is God’s 
word and that it is everlasting truth. 
We have had in our own experience suffi- 
cient proof, and are prepared to live by it, 
and to confess it before the world. Tous 
there is no uncertainty as to the author of 
it, nor is there any as to the truth it con- 
tains. It isa record of the creation of 
the world and of God’s providence over 
it—a revelation of his own character and 
attributes. The Jewish nation, a_his- 
tory of which we are reading, seems to 
have been made a theater for the dis- 
play of his character, his providential 
care, his power over all the elements of 
nature, and especially his hatred of sin, of 
covetousness, and idolatry, and all the 
evils that result from the least deviation 
from the law of loving him with all our 
heart; and our neighbor as ourselves. 

To be able to quote readily from the 
scriptures, might be made quite an ac- 
complishment im our school education, 
and one of the best means of answer- 
ing the gainsaying. A verse repeated at 
the table might be made edifying, and 
lead to free conversation, and become a 
storehouse from which we may bring out 
of our treasures ‘things both new and 
old.” Our Savior was well acquainted 
with the scriptures, and quoted them on 
every occasion. He opened the under- 
standing of the disciples that they might 
understand the scriptures. He said to 
the cavilingJews—‘ search the scriptures, 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life,’ 
&c. Timothy was commended for hav- 
ing been taught the holy scriptures from 
his youth ; and our Savior said, ‘ not one 


jot or tittle shall pass from the law till 


all be fulfilled.’ 

Any thing that gives new interest to 
our Bible studies, or that tends to lead 
us to the fountain of all life, and light, 
and love, we will at least think worth 
watching for. PN. 


Newark, N. J., June 29. 


Dear Frienps :—It is with a peculiar 
sense of gratitude to God, that I sit 
down to engage in communicating with 





you ; for I perceive in my feelings about 





it, an evidence of our union in Christ, 
and of our oneness with each other in all 
the interests of life. I am thankful for 
the evidence we have of realizing the an- 
swer to Christ’s prayer, that we all may 
be one, ashe and the father are one: 
and hereby we truly ‘ know that we have 
passed from death unto life, because we 
love the brethren. I feel that I have no 
true home, out of myself, in this world, 
except with you, and the union of heart I 
enjoy with the members of your body.— 
And for this I find frequent occasion for 
thanksgiving to God. 

I had arich, edifying feast this morn- 
ing, in reading the Circular ; it brought 
Oneida life and pursuits so fresh to my 
mind. The little article entitled, 
‘ What is religion ?’ was fruitful of much 
good to me: and the suggestions in the 
Oneida Journal, of the importance of our 
‘turning our attention in the spiritual 
direction’&c, I receive as very timely 
hints. The little item of ‘ knitting-work 
literature,’ from the pen of Brother J. L. 
S., was very pleasing tome. And then 
the article entitled, ‘TheEternal King- 
dom,’ how it does seem ‘asa nail in a sure 
place. I pray for the consciousness of 
Eternity, and those truthful imaginations 
that belong to the Kingdom that cannot 
be moved. How blessed to be the sub- 
jects of this Kingdom, and to help in any 
way, to let it in to this world. I confess 
Christ in me a spirit of earnest devotion 
to this service, that will have a single eye 
to his glory in all I do. 


Yours asever. W. R. INSLEE. 





The London Economist in the course of an able 
article on the prospective relations between this 
country and England, in regard to the Central 
American question, makes the following pregnant 
statement of a universal law that is too often ig- 
nored by politicians : 

“All experience has shown us that the weak 
cannot permanently be protected against the 
strong, unless in the most peculiar and exception - 
al cases. It would not be for the welfare of the 
world that they Should be so protected. It is not 
for the good of humanity that a sickly existence 
should be artificially prolonged. But even were it 
desirable, it would not be possible as a continuance. 
In the case of races it is especially impossible.— 
You cannot prevent the Red Indian from being 
gradually crushed and effaced by the white man, 
and it is avowedly idle to attemptit. You cannot 
forever uphold the semi-civilized, semi-Spanish , 
degenerate Mexicans or Nicaraguans—with their 
incurable indolence and their eternal petty squab- 
bles—with their effeminate habits and their en- 
feebled powers—against the hasting,rushing, un- 
resting, inexhaustible energies of the Anglo-Saxon 
Americans. Criminal, coarse, violent as they often 
are, it cannot be denied that they rule and conquer 
by virtue of superior manhood. And you can no 
more enable the Spanish Creole to make head 
against the Yankee adventurer, than you can pre- 
serve the Australian savage side by side with the 
Scotch or English settler. You may prolong their 
unavailing struggles ; you may postpone their 
dying day: but would you thereby be doing any 
real good or conferring any real kindness on the 
feebler race? Is it not certain that the lot of 
those fine provinces will in the end be higher and 
happier under American than under Mexican and 
Spanish rule?—that their resources will be more 
fully and more rapidly developed ?—that their 
future will be nobler and grander ?—that the hu- 
manity they will sustain and give forth, a century 
hence, will be more adyanced and more morally 
and intellectually deserving of existence. Is it 
not always a mistake to seek to maintain tho 
lower against the higher civilization ?” 





A Lone Loox Aneap.—A _ cotemporary 
turns his vision to the future, and through the 
misty distance of two hundred years sees and 
describes the following : 

Scene.—House of a citizen of New York. 

Time —A. D. 2056. A telegraphic mes- 
sage has been sent to the servant, who presents 
himself at the window in a balloon. 

Master.—John, go to South America and 
tell Mr. Johnson that I shall be happy to have 
him sup with me this evening. Never mind 
your coat, go right away. 

In five minutes John returns. 

John.—Mr. Johnvon says he will come ; he 
is obliged to goto the North Pole for a mo- 
ment, and will call here when he comes back. 

Master.—Very weil, John; now you may 
wind up the machine for setting the table, and 
telegraph to my wife that Mr. Johuson will be 
here presently. After that, John, you may 
dust out my balloon. I have an appointment 
in London at 12 o’clock. 

John disappears to execute these orders, 
while his master steps down to the West Indice 
to get a fresh orange.— Life Illustrated. 
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